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HOW  A  FREE  PEOPLE  CONDUCT  A  LONG  WAR 


The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  holds  a  collection  of 
over  1,350  pamphlets  which  are  not  classified  as  Lin- 
colniana.  They  include  speeches  delivered  in  Congress, 
eulogies,  Fourth  of  July  orations,  sermons,  and  discus- 
sions of  controversial  political  topics  by  men  who  felt 
they  had  something  especially  telling  to  say.  Pamphlets 
are  not  ordinarily  retained  by  even  large  public  libraries 
because  of  their  great  number,  their  tendency  to  focus 
on  soon-forgotten  and  narrow  political  subjects,  and  their 
meager  size  and  flimsy  construction  (which  makes  them 
hard  to  shelve  and  keep  track  of).  What  makes  pam- 
phlets hard  to  keep  and  what  makes  them  seem  ephemeral 
today  also  makes  them  excellent  material  for  the  his- 
torian. Their  flimsy  construction  made  them  cheap  and 
capable  of  wide  circulation;  their  brevity  and  shoddy 
printing  betokens  their  nearness  to  the  immediate  his- 
torical event.  They  reveal  popular  literate  opinion  as 
historical  events  unfolded  rather  than  the  more  elite  and 
reflective  opinion  captured  in  books.  Pamphlets  were 
lengthier  and  contained  more  deeply  pondered  and  elab- 
orately argued  positions  than  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials,  but  they  did  not  require  the  leisurely  lapse  of 
time  that  books  required. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  reader  of  pamphlets.  George 
Livermore's  Historical  Research  (see  Lincoln  Lore,  Num- 
ber 1621)  was  a  pamphlet,  and  George  Whiting's  discus- 
sions of  the  President's  war  powers  (see  Lincoln  Lore, 
Number  1623)  first  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  Several 
authorities  cite  Charles  Janeway  Stille's  pamphlet,  How 
a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War,  as  another  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  read.  Stille's  pamphlet  was  apparently 
popular,  being  reprinted  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  owns  four  different  print- 
ings of  Stille's  pamphlet.  The  Loyal  Publication  Society 
reprinted  Stille's  pamphlet  in  1863  after  its  original 
publication  in  1862  by  Philadelphia  printers,  and  the 
Society's  pamphlets  were  nationally  circulated.  One  his- 
torian claims  that  it  was  "probably  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed single  piece  of  Northern  patriotic  literature." 

There  are  two  principal  sources  of  evidence  that  Lin- 
coln read  Stille's  pamphlet.  One  is  a  reminiscence  which 
appeared  in  The  Prairie  Chicken,  a  short-lived  newspaper 
published  in  Tilton,  Illinois.  In  July  of  1865,  the  editor 
published  a  reminiscence  (probably  his  own)  of  a  visit 
paid  to  Lincoln's  private  secretaries  in  Washington  "after 
Antietam"  during  which  the  President  dropped  in  for 
some  light  conversation: 

At  any  rate  we  were  soon  talking  of  graver  things. 
Two  pamphlets  were  just  then  occupying  a  good  deal 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  attention,  "How  a  free  people  conduct  a 
long  war,"  by  Mr.  Stille,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Kirkland's 
pamphlet  on  the  war  power  of  the  President,  to  the 
latter  of  which,  especially,  Mr.  Lincoln  accorded  great 
weight.  About  these,  and  about  Napier's  Peninsular 
War,  (on  which  the  first  named  pamphlet  was  based,) 
the  conversation  went  on  for  awhile. 

The  other  piece  of  evidence  is  even  more  impressive  be- 
cause it  stems  from  a  witness  known  to  have  had  contacts 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Orville  Hickman  Browning  made 
this  entry  in  his  diary  on  December  29,  1862: 

The  President  took  up  a  pamphlet  on  the  war  by  Stille, 
and  saying  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  seen  upon  the 


subject  added  he  would  read  some  of  it  to  me.  He 
commenced  and  read  the  entire  pamphlet.  It  was  run- 
ning a  parallel  between  the  condition  of  this  Country 
and  England  during  the  Peninsular  War  and  reasoning 
that  there  was  nothing  in  events  thus  far  to  discourage 


Charles  Janeway  Stille  was  a  Philadelphian,  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  successful  Philadelphia  merchants. 
He  was  a  Yale  graduate,  the  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  1839.  He  studied  law  afterwards  in  the  office  of  Joseph 
Reed  Ingersoll.  Stille  never  took  practice  very  seriously 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  before  the  Civil  War  travel- 
ing to  Europe.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  He  became  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1868,  but  resigned  twelve 
years  later.  Afterwards,  Stille  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  writing  history  and  became  for  a  time  the 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  now  holds  a  large  collection  of  Stille's  papers.  He 
died  in  1899. 

Stille's  role  in  the  Civil  War  is  characterized  in  George 
M.  Fredrickson's  innovative  and  argumentative  book, 
The  Inner  Civil  War:  Northern  Intellectuals  and  the 
Crisis  of  the  Union  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965). 
Fredrickson  contends  that  Stille  was  an  ultra-conserva- 
tive who  capitalized  upon  the  issues  of  the  Civil  War  to 
make  an  attack  on  humanitarian  reform,  democracy,  and 
the  natural  rights  philosophy  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
He  shared  this  opportunistic  impulse  with  other  conserv- 
ative intellectuals  (many  of  whom  were  also  members  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission). 

Fredrickson's  book  is  so  ingenious  (and  complex)  that 
its  argument  deserves  lengthy  recounting  here  in  order 
to  provide  a  framework  for  discussing  Stille's  notion  of 
how  a  free  people  conduct  a  long  war.  The  genius  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  treat  Civil  War 
patriotism  as  epiphenomenal  rhetoric  but  recognizes  the 
specific  social  content  of  patriotism.  Frederickson  argues 
that  a  group  of  "Conservatives  in  a  Radical  Age"  dis- 
liked the  individualistic  and  anti-institutional  doctrines 
prevalent  in  antebellum  America.  Men  like  Charles  -Eliot 
Norton,  Francis  Lieber,  Orestes  Brownson,  Francis  Park- 
man,  and  Horace  Bushnell  criticized  Transcendentalism 
and  abolitionism,  retained  a  suspicion  of  democracy 
grounded  in  a  view  of  man  as  a  depraved  creature,  and 
praised  the  role  of  institutions  in  society.  Headed  by 
upper-class  professional  men  like  themselves,  institutions 
were  essential  to  control  men's  passions. 

Though  conservative  on  the  slavery  issue,  these  gentle- 
men literati  were  not  pro-Southern  during  the  Civil  War. 
According  to  Fredrickson,  they  were  losing  status  with 
the  rise  of  the  new  middle-class  wealth  gained  from 
industrial  enterprise.  They  had  already  lost  a  good  deal 
of  authority  with  the  rise  of  Jacksonian  democracy  and 
the  enthusiastic  revivalism  of  the  Second  Great  Awaken- 
ing. When  the  Civil  War  came,  they  saw  their  chance  to 
reassert  their  authority  by  leading  the  Northern  crusade 
against  Southern  barbarism,  as  they  termed  it.  Move 
important,  it  was  for  a  good  cause :  they  could  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  one  of  the 
institutions  vital  to  maintaining  order  and  curbing  indi- 
vidualism. 
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and  the  same  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  government 
in  most  boldly  and  energetically  supporting  the  army  in 
the  field."  Stille  drew  one  particularly  striking  parallel 
which  revealed  his  faith  that  the  United  States  was 
capable  of  self-sacrifice,  despite  the  enemy's  contention 
that  it  was  a  society  made  up  of  men  who  worshipped 
only  the  almighty  dollar.  "Napoleon,"  Stille  wrote,  "look- 
ing upon  England  as  the  Southern  people  have  been 
taught  to  regard  us,  as  a  purely  commercial  nation,  un- 
doubtedly placed  more  reliance  for  ultimate  success  upon 
the  instinct  of  money  getting,  which  would  shrink  from 
the  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  a  prolonged  struggle,  than 
upon  the  mere  victories  of  his  army." 

The  most  striking  part  of  Stille's  pamphlet  appears 
near  the  end  when  he  discussed  "a  certain  class  of  men 
among  us,  not  very  numerous,  perhaps,  but  still,  owing 
to  their  position  and  culture,  of  considerable  influence, 
who,  accustomed  to  find  in  the  European  armies  their 
standard  of  military  efficiency,  are  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  a  force,  composed  as  ours  is  of  totally  different 
materials,  can  accomplish  great  results."  Stille  sounded 
very  much  like  he  did  in  those  passages  from  his  history 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  quoted  by  Fredrickson.  "We 
admit  at  once,"  Stille  wrote  in  How  a  Free  People  Con- 
duct a  Long  War,  "the  superiority  of  foreign  military 
organization,  the  result  of  the  traditions  of  centuries  of 
military  experience,  digested  into  a  thorough  system,  and 
carried  out  by  long  trained  officers  perfectly  versed  in 
the  details  of  the  service."  Stille  even  quoted  the  criticism 
voiced  by  a  foreign  observer  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  who,  Jay  Luvaas  tells  us  in  his  fascinating 
study  of  The  Military  Legacy  of  the  Civil  War:  The 
European  Inheritance  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1959),  had  been  a  rear  admiral  in  the  French 
navy  and  who  observed  General  McClellan's  Peninsular 
campaign  as  an  unofficial  member  of  McClellan's  staff. 
"The  Prince  de  Joinville,"  wrote  Stille,  "in  his  recent 
pamphlet,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and  of  the 
neglect  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  at  the 
proper  time,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  rebel  army 
might  have  been  taken  in  flank,  and  probably  destroyed, 
ascribes  the  neglect  on  one  page  to  what  he  calls  la 
lenteur  Americaine,  which  he  seems  to  think  always  leads 
our  countrymen  to  let  the  chance  slip  of  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  again  on  the  next  to  'faute 
d' organisation,  faute  de  hierarchie,  faute  de  lien,  qui  en 
resulte  entre  I'ame  du  chef  et  I'armee,  lien  puissant  qui 
perrnet  a  un  General  de  demander  a  ses  soldats  et  d'en 
obtenir  aveuglement  ces  efforts  extraordinaires  qui 
gagnent  les  batailles.'  " 

Far  from  citing  these  criticisms  as  suggestive  of  pro- 
grams to  be  adopted  by  American  military  reformers 
(the  reason  one  might  expect  from  reading  Fredrick- 
son's  appraisal  of  Stille),  the  Philadelphia  pamphleteer 
in  fact  proceeded  to  refute  every  charge  with  a  ringing 
defense  of  the  quality  of  the  individualistic  American 
common  soldier.  Stille  was  willing  to  fault  the  officers 
but  not  the  soldiers.  A  West  Point  education  was  ade- 
quate only  "for  the  scientific  and  the  staff  corps  of  the 
army,"  said  Stille;  it  "seems  to  fail  in  teaching  the 
young  soldier,  what  is  just  now  the  most  important  qual- 
ity he  can  possess  for  command,  the  character  and 
capacity  of  volunteer  soldiers."  Stille  elaborated  on  the 
officers'  shortcomings: 

The  system  of  discipline  he  has  been  taught  is  that 
which  governs  the  regular  army,  a  system  modelled 
upon  the  English,  which  is,  with  the  exception  of  that 
in  use  in  Russia,  the  most  brutal  and  demoralizing 
known  in  any  army  in  Europe.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when  our  educated  soldiers  are  suddenly  placed 
in  high  positions,  and  with  great  responsibilities,  and 
when  they  discover  that  the  sort  of  discipline  which 
they  have  been  taught  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  secur- 
ing the  efficiency  of  a  volunteer  army,  they  are  led 
to  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  made  efficient  at  all. 
These  prejudices,  however,  are  wearing  away  before 
the  test  of  actual  experience.  Generals  are  gradually 
learning  that  they  may  confide  in  their  men,  even  for 
desperate  undertakings;  they  begin  to  see  in  their  true 
light  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  the  volunteer; 


and  he,  in  turn,  begins  to  understand  something  of  that 
military  system  which  seemed  at  first  so  irksome  and 
meaningless  to  him;  and  the  advance  of  the  army  in 
the  essentials  of  discipline  has  been  proportionally 
rapid. 

Notable,  once  again,  are  the  differences  Stille  drew 
between  the  American  and  the  British  common  soldier. 
The  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  composed 
"of  the  refuse  of  the  population,  .  .  .  reinforced  by  the 
introduction  into  its  ranks  of  convicts  taken  from  the 
hulks."  Their  "brutal  passions  .  .  .  could  only  be  checked 
by  the  equally  brute  hand  of  force."  The  American 
soldier  was  different,  "essentially  sui  generis,"  Stille 
said.  He  was  "civilized,  sober,  well  educated  .  .  .  ,  ani- 
mated with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  fighting  for  a 
great  cause,  in  the  success  of  which  he  and  his  children 
have  a  deep  personal  interest,  and  who  learns  obedience 
because  both  his  common  sense  and  his  sense  of  duty 
recognize  its  necessity."  He  "may  not  regard  his  officers 
as  superior  beings,"  but  his  discipline  stemmed  from  his 
recognition  of  his  own  stake  in  the  cause.  Stille  did  not 
worship  blind,  unquestioning  loyalty  in  the  soldiery  nor 
European  organization  and  machine-like  military  effi- 
ciency. Stille  did  not  fear  a  lack  of  "proper  deference 
to  rank"  or  "too  much  camaraderie"  between  officers  and 
men.  These  were  the  trappings  of  "mere  formal  disci- 
pline"; the  American  army  obeyed  "the  true  spirit  of 
discipline." 

Nor  does  Fredrickson's  scheme  fit  the  other  parts  of 
Stille's  life  precisely  either.  His  undergraduate  essay  on 
"The  Patriot  Statesman"  championed  as  his  ideal  of  the 
independent  Burkean  legislator  William  Wilberforce: 
".  .  .  behold  him  on  his  deathbed  .  .  .  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  extirpation 
of  slavery  from  British  soil,  had  just  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament!  What  a  picture  of  an  independent 
statesman,  devoting  his  lofty  energies  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  justice,  unsustained  by  majorities,  and  ridi- 
culed by  those  who  could  not  comprehend  the  vastness  of 
his  resources." 

Fredrickson's  scheme  also  fails  to  explain  Stille's  views 
after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  To  put  it  simply,  he  did 
not  fall  out  of  love  with  the  state  for  the  sake  of  laissez- 
faire  economics.  In  an  address  on  "Social  Science"  in 
1884  (the  manuscript  notes  for  which  are  in  the  Charles 
Janeway  Stille  papers  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Philadelphia),  Stille  argued  that  the  modern 
economic  problem  was  one  of  distribution  rather  than 
production.  Therefore,  classical  economics  had  outlived 
whatever  usefulness  they  ever  had;  besides,  classical 
economics  were  "certainly  not  the  gospel  recalled  by  the 
Bible."  "The  right  of  individual  action  in  the  sphere  of 
government  of  morals  and  of  religion  has  been  much 
subordinated  to  the  power  of  the  State  during  the  last 
hundred  years,"  said  Stille,  noting  but  one  exception, 
"industry."  That  would  soon  follow,  he  urged,  because 
"it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not  merely  to  protect  each 
individual  but  to  aid  him  in  the  development  of  every 
capacity  which  may  make  him  a  useful  citizen." 

Fredrickson's  thesis  will  not  stand  or  fall  on  the  merits 
of  his  treatment  of  Charles  Janeway  Stille,  but  the  case 
is,  I  fear,  symptomatic  of  the  book's  problems.  Its  thesis 
fits  parts  of  men's  lives  but  not  the  whole  of  any  single 
man's  life.  Fredrickson  is  not  wrong  in  asserting  that 
Stille  was  a  conservative.  The  Philadelphian  was  silent 
about  the  "great  cause"  which  animated  the  soldier  in 
How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War;  notably  absent 
was  reference  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Stille's  efforts  at 
writing  Civil  War  propaganda  do  not  belie  the  conten- 
tion of  William  Dusinberre's  fine  book  on  Civil  War 
Issues  in  Philadelphia,  1856-1865  that  this  Northern  city 
was  strikingly  pro-Southern  and  extremely  reluctant  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Negro  even  after  Lincoln's 
administration  had  done  so.  However,  an  accurate  read- 
ing of  How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War  without 
an  artificial  effort  to  fit  Fredrickson's  oversimplified 
thesis  does  reveal  how  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  former  volun- 
teer soldier  in  a  unit  that  elected  its  officers,  could  find 
the  pamphlet  heartening  reading  in  the  dark  days  which 
followed  Antietam. 


